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that the examples were procured, which were afterwards pur- 
chased at Sydney, and so handsomely presented to the Society 
by Dr. George Bennett. 


XXX.—Recent Ornithological Publications. 


1l. EneuisuH. 


In an appendix to the second volume of his friend Captain 
Spratt’s recently published ‘Travels and Researches in Crete,’ 
Lieutenant-Colonel Drummond-Hay has reprinted, with a good 
many alterations, his ‘ List of the Birds of the Island of Crete,’ 
which was published some three-and-twenty years ago in the 
‘ Annals and Magazineof Natural History’ (vol. xii. pp. 423-427). 
The observations on which this list was founded were made during 
a residence from the27th April to 18th June, 1843—very nearly 
two months, and that at the best season of the year for ornitho- 
logical purposes. In each paper the number of species noticed 
is the same, namely, 105 ; but this result is obtained by the omis- 
sion from the second edition of the Common Quail (which must 
surely visit the island) and the splittmg of Motacilla flava into 
M. cinereocapilla and M. melanocephala. Falco subbuteo is now 
replaced by F. eleonore, which was “seldom noticed in the 
middle of the day, but towards evening might be seen in small 
flocks, in pursuit of a large species of beetle, which they dex- 
terously strike and hold in the claw, devouring their prey on 
the wing.” Col. Drummond-Hay states that this species pro- 
bably breeds on the island, from the circumstance of its having 
been seen so late as the 12th of June; but, according to Dr. 
Kriiper’s experience (Journ. f. Ornith. 1864, pp. 1-23) in the 
Cyclades, there would yet be plenty of time for it to go elsewhere 
before August, which, singularly enough, seems to be its usual 
time of nidification. A few other changes of less importance 
are made in the identification of the birds noticed. For instance, 
for Fringilla montium we now have F. linaria, of course not the 
Linnean species (cf. Ibis, 1865, p. 129, note), but probably 
our Lesser Redpoll. It is suggested that the Cretan Chaffinch 
may be Fringilla spodiogena, instead of F. celebs, as the last- 
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named bird is only a winter visitant to Corfu, and is extremely 
scarce in Greece, while in Crete a Chaffinch is very numerous, 
breeds, and probablyremains throughout the year. Unfortunately 
Col. Drummond-Hay has no specimens for comparison ; and the 
exact state of the question, with some other points of like in- 
terest, must remain undecided until some ornithologist sets them 
at rest. We wish there was any chance of the worthy President 
of the B. O. U. revisiting the localities where he gained his 
early laurels, and recording his observations in our pages, to 
which, until now, his name has been a stranger ! 


The two works* which in little more than a twelvemonth have 
been published by the writer whose pseudonym is so agreeably 
known to the readers of one of our sporting newspapers demand 
some notice at our hands, more indeed than we can now accord 
to them. Mr. H. W. Wheelwright (for we believe we need not 
feign any ignorance of what almost every one knows to be the 
“ Old Bushman’s” real name), in 1863, emulous of the success 
which had attended Mr. Wolley’s protracted researches in Lap- 
land, proceeded to that country, selecting as the scene of his 
own operations the district around Quickjock, some hundred 
miles to the west and south of the large tract which sufficiently 
engaged his predecessor’s labours. Here he passed several 
months, forming a fine collection of birds and eggs, and making 
some excellent observations on the natural history of the district, 
which, having first appeared in a series of papers in the‘ Field,’ 
were soon afterwards collected into the smaller volume whose 
title is appended to this notice. The avifauna of Luleå Lappmark 
differs not inconsiderably from that of the regions further north 
and east, the products of which are now pretty well known to 
us through Mr. Wolley’s exertions, several of the Anatide and 
Scolopacide which breed plentifully in the valley of the Muonio 
being found to be rare or not to occur at all on the tributaries 


* A Spring and Summer in Lapland. By an Old Bushman. London: 
1864. 12mo. 

Ten Years in Sweden: being a Description of the Landscape, Climate, 
Domestic Life, Forests, Mines, Agriculture, Field-Sports, and Fauna of 
Scandinavia. By an Old Bushman. London: 1865. 8vo. 
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of the Luleå. Mr. Wheelwright was so fortunate as to obtain 
from some Lapps the contents of the nest of a Snowy Owl 
(Nyctea nivea) from the Norwegian frontier, the only eggs of 
that species from Scandinavia which, so far as we know, have 
ever come into the possession of naturalists, with the exception 
of those recorded by Herr Lilljeborg (Œfvers. K. Vet.-Akad. 
Forhandl. 1844, p. 212). 
Mr. Wheelwright’s larger work,-as will be inferred from its 
title, is of much greater pretensions; yet we do not like it so well 
as its forerunner. As a close observer of out-door phenomena, 
he is not easily surpassed ; and he has the knack of writing down 
what he has observed in plain, unaffected language; but all 
this is altered when he becomes a compiler, and though he tells 
us his library is “such as few British naturalists could beat,” 
we have our doubts either as to its extent or the manner in 
which he uses it. He appears, for instance, not to be aware of 
the valuable series of papers by Herr Wallengren in the ‘ Nau- 
mannia,’ which no person writing on the birds of Scandinavia 
should fail to consult; and he ignores the fact that Dr. Kjær- 
bölling is not considered by all his countrymen so sound an 
ornithological authority as would appear from the frequent re- 
ference to his name in these pages. Indeed it is something like 
putting a race-horse to draw a plough, for an original and keen 
observer like Mr. Wheelwright to sit down to the drudgery of 
compilation. But his ‘Ten Years in Sweden’ contains much 
information that our readers will appreciate, and we have great 
pleasure in recommending it to their notice. We wish it did 
not so often offend our eyes by its constant mispelling of Swedish 
words; however, in that respect it is much better printed than 
the ‘Spring and Summer in Lapland.’ 

We have spoken of ‘Ten Years in Sweden’ as a compilation ; 
we might fairly characterize it by a harsher term. Surely there 
is a tendency to “ book-making ” in it, shown by the addition of 
lists of the birds of Spitsbergen and Greenland, the latter of 
which countries has nothing whatever to do with the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. Dr. Malmgren’s paper, to which we referred 
in our last number (supra, p. 227), is of course laid under con- 
tribution for a knowledge of the avifauna of Spitsbergen, while 
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our author does the ‘Ibis’ the honour of borrowing, and occa- 
sionally misquoting, without any acknowledgment of the chan- 
nel through which Professor Reinhardt made known his re- 
searches to the public, the facts and inferences contained in that 
learned naturalist’s paper “ On the Birds of Greenland,” which 
appeared in the former series of this journal (Ibis, 1861, 
pp. 1-19). 


The recently published part of the ‘Transactions of the Zoo- ° 
logical Society’ contains in full Professor Owen’s paper “ On the 
Skeleton of Alca impennis,’” giving the first account of the oste- 
ology of that interesting bird yet published. The materials from 
which this memoir is drawn up were chiefly furnished by the 
natural “ mummy” we were so fortunate, through the kind 
aid of the Bishop of Newfoundland (cf. P. Z. S. 1863, p. 435), 
as to be able to place in the Professor’s hands, supplemented in 
several important parts, which are wanting in our own specimen, 
by bones we obtained in Iceland, and others extracted with sin- 
gular skill by Mr. John Hancock from a preserved skin in his 
possession. As Professor Owen is confessedly the greatest de- 
scriptive anatomist of the day, we need say nothing of the man- 
ner in which he has described the skeleton of the Gare-Fowl; but 
we regret to find that the plates, two in number, which accom- 
pany the paper are not sufficiently illustrative of the bird’s oste- 
ology. It appears to us that figures showing in detail the com- 
parative lengths of the wing-bones in the Great Auk and its 
near relative Alca torda might have been introduced to advantage, 
and especially a full-sized representation of the coracoid, that 
most important bone in the ornithic skeleton, which in the only 
plate in which it is delineated at all is nearly half concealed by 
the humerus. 


Many of our readers will doubtless not be aware of the ex- 
istence of a revived series of ‘ The Naturalist ’*, “a boat which ” 
(we quote from the address prefixed to its first number) “has 

* The Naturalist, Journal of the West-Riding Consolidated Naturalists’ 


Society, and Manual of Exchange in all Departments of Natural History. 
London: 1864, Nos. 1-16. 
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twice ” (three times, surely ?) “ suffered shipwreck.” This resus- 
citated magazine appeared on the Ist of May last year, and is 
published fortnightly. Who may be its editor we have no idea ; 
but we congratulate him heartily on having some correspondents 
of the right sort, men who, when in foreign parts, contrive to 
keep their eyes open as much as if they had been regularly 
hatched “ Ibises”’; and we are sure we can pay them no higher 
compliment. Among these we may mention Mr. G. F. Mathews, 
who furnishes some very interesting notes on Cyanopica cooki 
and other birds as observed near Lisbon. It is true that they 
do not contain matter of very striking novelty, but almost any- 
thing respecting the ornithology of a country hitherto so over- 
looked as Portugal is useful in the way of information. For 
ourselves, we were not at all prepared to learn that the European 
Blue Magpie was abundant on the banks of the mouth of the 
Tagus. This gentleman also found a Blue-throated Warbler 
(Cyanecula suecica) to be “ tolerably common ” in several localities 
in that district. We only wish he had told us which of the 
forms—true suecica, leucocyanea, or wolfi—it was that he observed 
there. We have great pleasure in wishing success to the ‘ Natur- 
alist’ and its promoters. 
2. FRENCH. 

In the Ninth Volume of the ‘Mémoires de la Société Impé- 
riale des Sciences Naturelles de Cherbourg’ for 1868, are con- 
tained some ornithological papers by M. le Capitaine de Frégate 
Henri Jouan, which are worthy of notice. The most important 
is entitled “ Notes sur la Faune Ornithologique de la Nouvelle 
Calédonie” (pp. 197-248) from observations made by the author 
between 1860 and 1862. Sixty-five species are included, of 
which M. Jouan considers that four may be doubtful ; but of the 
remainder it seems to us that ten, if not more, are substantial 
additions to the avifauna of New Caledonia, as given by MM. J. 
Verreaux and Des Murs in the ‘ Revue de Zoologie’ for 1860 
(cf. Ibis, 1861, pp. 106, 107). It is much to be regretted that 
our gallant author has not placed himself en rapport with those 
distinguished naturalists, by which means all uncertainty would 
have been avoided. The ten species we have above mentioned 
are the following :— 

N.S.—VOL. I. 2A 
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Circus jardinii. Porphyrio melanotus. 
Buteo, sp. indeterm. Podiceps, sp. indeterm. 
Collocalia troglodytes. Sula parva. 

Collocalia, sp. indeterm. Phaeton pheenicurus. 
Coturnix, sp. indeterm. Anas, sp. indeterm. 


These additions, however, are sufficient to show how complete 
were the materials on which the paper of MM. Verreaux and 
Des Murs was founded; for it will be perceived that not one 
species of true Passeres is included among them. The skins 
brought home by M. Jouan have been divided between the 
Museums of Paris and Cherbourg; so that any of our friends 
who may chance to attend the concourse of iron-clads announced 
to take place this summer at the latter port may have the 
opportunity of seeing some of them. M. Jouan’s other contri- 
butions to ornithology consist of “ Notes sur quelques animaux 
observés à la Nouvelle Calédonie pendant les années 1861 et 
1862” (pp. 93-100), which are better worked up in the paper 
we have already noticed, “ Notes sur quelques animaux observés 
en pleine mer dans Océan Pacifique, et pendant une traversée 
d’Australie en Europe” (pp. 188-196), which may be usefully 
compared with the more elaborate article by Captain Hutton 
contained in our present number, and a “ Note sur le Casoar de 
Nouvelle-Bretagne ”— Casuarius bennetti (pp. 822-327). We 
congratulate the French navy on numbering among their officers 
a naturalist so intelligent and so enthusiastic as Captain Jouan. 
3. ITALIAN. 

Dr. Tommaso Salvadori has obligingly forwarded to us copies 
of two papers recently communicated by him, the one to the 
Italian Society of Natural Sciences, the other to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Turin. In the first, which was read at 
the meeting of the 4th September last, the author makes some 
observations on new or little-known birds in the Turin Museum, 
and characterizes seven previously undescribed species. Five of 
these are from Brazil, namely, Myiobius rufescens (resembling 
M. nevius, but smaller), Rhynchocyclus cerviniventris, Myrmo- 
therula minor (allied to M. brevicauda of Swainson), Myrmeciza 
marginata (intermediate in some characters between M. ruficauda 
and M. hemimelena) and Hypocnemis (?) striativentris, which 
last has the typical form of that genus, but wants the concealed 
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interscapular spot. The other two new birds are Aneretes eris- 
tatellus, from Hayti, and Thamnistes affinis, the locality of which 
is not stated; but the bird differs from T. anabatinus by being 
smaller and having the interseapular spot white, and not orange. 
Dr. Salvadori has also some remarks on the synonymy of different 
species of the genera Lipaugus, Py He ia Thamnophilus, 
Formicivora, and Oriolus. 

The second of Dr. Salvadori’s papers was read on the 7th of 
May last. Its object is to prove the specific distinctness of the 
White-backed Vultures of India and Africa. The chief differences 
are thus summarized :— 


Gyps bengalensis (ex Asia). Gyps, sp. (ex Africa). 
Beak thick, yellowish at Beak - compressed, elon- 
the thickest part, black at gated, quite black. 
the tip. 
General colour black-cine- General colour greyish 
reous. cream *, 


The name Gyps africanus is accordingly bestowed upon the 
latter by the author ; but it appears probable that this appellation 
must give way to that of moschatus, which, according to Von 
Heuglin (Sitzungsb. Akad. Wien, 1856, p. 256), had been pre- 
viously bestowed upon it by the Duke Paul of Wiirtemberg. 


4, GERMAN. 


Since we began to go to press with the present number we have 
received the last Heft of the ‘ Journal fiir Ornithologie,’ comple- 
ting the volume for 1864. The articles we find in this volume 
are fully as important as those in any of its eleven predecessors ; 
but we perceive a growing indication on the part of our worthy 
Teutonic brethren to confine their labours to the study of Ger- 
man or, at least, of European species. We do not mention this 
circumstance in the least by way of complaint; for if charity is 
said to begin at home, ornithology may plead as good an ex- 
ample, and it is undeniable that it will be yet many years before 
our knowledge of the avifauna of Europe becomes at all complete. 
Drs. Hartmann and Von Heuglin contribute long articles on the 


* Cf. J. H. Gurney, Cat. Norwich Museum, part I. p. 77. 
2A2 
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birds of North-Eastern and Central Africa; but when these are 
done with, there remain few communications on any but Palæ- 
arctic species. The most note-worthy of these exceptional papers 
is the commencement of a monograph of Campephagide by Dr. 
Hartlaub, containing descriptions of the species of Graucalus 
and Pteropodocys, which is worked out in the usual admirable 
manner of that learned author. Besides this, we have trans- 
lations of Dr. Leith Adam’s paper on the birds of Egypt and 
Nubia, which appeared in the ‘Ibis’ for last year (we hope, by 
the way, that Mr. S. S. Allen’s remarks on this paper will also 
achieve the like honour), of Herr von Rosenberg’s article on the 
ornithology of New Guinea, from the ‘ Naturkundig Tijdschrift 
voor Nederlandsch Indie,’ and, curiously enough, a re-transla- 
tion, from the last volume of the ‘Ibis,’ of Dr. Haast’s inter- 
esting observations on the singular and nearly extinct Ground- 
Parrot of New Zealand (Strigops habroptilus), which was origi- 
nally published in the Vienna Transactions. Professor Peters’s 
description of the new genus (allied to Bessonornis) and species, 
Cichladusa arquata, from Zambesia, is also inserted from the 
monthly Report of the Berlin Academy. Herr Otto Finsch 
characterizes three new birds—Chrysotis nattereri, brought from 
Brazil by the lamented naturalist whose name it is in future to 
bear, Kos wallacti, from Waigiou, previously mentioned (P. Z. S., 
1861, p. 431) by Mr. G. R. Gray as Æ. cochinchinensis, var., 
and Pyrrhulauda modesta from the Canaries; while Drs. Hart- 
laub and Cabanis respectively describe Ptilinopus cesarinus from 
the Feejees and Conurus heinii from Bogota. To the latter 
species Gnathosittaca is assigned as a sub-generic appellation. 
Among the articles relating to the Palarctie region, the 
waifs and strays of the great irruption of Syrrhaptes paradoxus 
still continue to occupy the attention of German ornithologists ; 
but no new information of importance appears to have been 
obtained. There can be no doubt that those ill-used voyagers 
entirely failed to establish themselves in Europe. The last re- 
corded occurrence of a Pallas’s Sand-Grouse that we can find is 
by Dr. Opel, who, writing on the 20th July, 1864, states (J. f. O. 
1864, p. 312) that a live example, which had flown against the 
telegraph-wires near Plauen, in Saxony, was sent to the Zoolo- 
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gical Garden at Dresden about a month previously. More 
interesting, perhaps, than any of these papers are two relating 
to scarce European Accipitres. The well-known Dr. Kriper 
has at last given us a detailed account of his discovery respecting 
the breeding of Falco eleonore in the Cyclades, which will well 
repay attentive perusal. One most curious part in the economy 
of this species seems to have been quite unsuspected before, since 
no allusion is made to the circumstance by Professor Gené, who, 
however, describes and figures its egg (Mem. Acad. Torino, 1840, 
p- 44, tab. i. fig. 2). This is the very late period of the year at 
which it breeds. Dr. Kriiper found it, on the islands of Paros, 
Naxia, and Mykoni, laying its eggs in the month of August. 
Several of the specimens collected by him are now in our pos- 
session, and much resemble, as might be expected, those of the 
common Hobby in colour, but are considerably larger. There 
appear to be four distinct styles of coloration in the underside 
of the adult female of this bird: (1) Ferruginous with black 
spots, the chin and cheeks yellowish, without black shaft-streaks, 
the moustache very plain and nearly black, flanks bright fer- 
ruginous ; (2) Ferruginous with blackish-brown spots, the chin 
and cheeks of the same colour, but brighter in hue, the mous- 
tache blackish-brown; (3) Dark brown with blackish-brown 
spots, even to the chin; (4) Almost entirely black, with the ex- 
ception of the abdomen, where the dark brown shows itself. In 
the two last plumages the moustache is indistinct. Falco eleonore, 
as Dr. Kriiper justly remarks, is doubtless identical with F. ar- 
cadicus and F. concolor of Lindermayer (not of Temminck) and 
with F. dichrous of Erhard. It appears to prey chiefly on birds, 
among them on the Woodchat-Shrike, and, as Dr. Kriiper was 
told, on the Common Snipe. This indefatigable ornithologist has 
made another valuable discoveryalso relating to a rare and hitherto 
somewhat obscure European bird of prey. In the ‘ Bulletin’ 
of the Moscow Society of Naturalists for 1850 (11. pp. 234-239) 
M. N. Severzow described, under the name of Astur brevipes, a 
a new species of Sparrow-Hawk, of which he had obtained three 
examples from the Government of Voronej, in Southern Russia ; 
and Herr Seidensacher has communicated to the Vienna Trans- 
actions (the paper being reprinted in the ‘Journal fiir Orni- 
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thologic, p. 464) the intelligence that, in May 1864, Dr. Krüper 
found a nest with four eggs of this little-known bird near Smyrna. 

Dr. Sclater kindly informs us that, when he was at Vienna last 
autumn, he became aware that Astur brevipes was no other than 
the Accipiter gurneyi, founded on examples received from Beyrout 
(Ibis, 1859, p. 390), and described and well figured by Dr. Bree 
(B. Eur. iv. p. 158), of which mention has before been made in 
this Journal (Ibis, 1863, p. 463); and Mr. Gurney has written 
to us to corroborate this identification. But what is still more 
interesting, Mr. Gurney finds that the specimens obtained in 
Galilee by Mr. Tristram, and supposed by him (P. Z. S. 1864, 
p. 429) to be the A. sphenurus of Rüppell, also belong to this 
species. This discovery was made just in time to insert the. 
right specific name in the paper on the “ Ornithology of Pales- 
tine,” printed in our present number (supra, p. 260), though 
not soon enough to admit of Mr. Tristram’s there giving an ex- 
planation of the facts of the case. The species, however, as we 
are informed by Mr. Gurney, should be referred to the genus 
Micronisus, and accordingly will take its place as Micronisus 
brevipes (Severzow). All we at present know of its history may 
be condensed into these few words, that it occurs in Southern 
Russia from April to August, and probably breeds there, as it 
certainly does in Asia Minor, and that it has been met with once 
in Greece and several times in Syria. Herr Seidensacher con- 
siders Micronisus brevipes to be identical with the Indian M. 
badius, and it is probably the species referred to under this last 
name in Professor Blasius’s ‘ List of the Birds of Europe’ (p. 4) ; 
but Mr. Gurney is very confident that the two birds, though 
nearly allied, are quite distinct. 


` 5. Dutcu. 


The Sixth Part of Professor Schlegel’s Catalogue of the 
Leyden Museum *, containing the continuation of oe 
has reached us. As the account of this group, however, 
still unfinished, we at present forbear from any special remadi 


* < Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle des Pays-Bas,’ 6m livraison. Ley- 
den (no date). (London: Williams and Norgate). 
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upon it. From what has been before said of Professor Schlegel’s 
work in this Journal, it is, or ought to be, well known to our 
readers that it already consists of numerous monographs of genera 
aud families of birds, and forms really a necessary supplement 
to, and commentary on, the great ‘ Conspectus Avium’ of the late 
Prince C. L. Bonaparte, so unfortunately left incomplete, thus 
being, without exaggeration, indispensable to every student of 
ornithology who desires to ground his scientific labours on a 
sure basis. We regret to learn that the present work, as is the 
case with so many books on natural history, is anything but 
remunerative to its author; but we are confident that ornitho- 
logists, on examination, will find we are justified in so strongly 
recommending it to their notice. It gives, in all the groups 
treated of, a concise description of every species; and what is 
still more valuable in the present state of science, the variation 
noticed in individual specimens is carefully indicated, whether 
it be variation in form, coloration, or size, the latter particular 
being especially attended to. 


In the First Number for the last year of the ‘ Nederlandsch 
Tijdschrift voor de Dierkunde ’—the organ of the Royal Zoolo- 
gical Society “ Natura Artis Magistra” of Amsterdam—Pro- 
fessor Schlegel announced (p. 1) the discovery of a new Bird 
of Paradise in the Island of Waigiou by Dr. H. A. Bernstein, 
which that indefatigable traveller proposed to call Schlegelia 
calva ; and in a later Number of the same Journal (p. 820) he de- 
fines this new genus as follows :—“ Pileus ex fere toto calvus, 
paucis tantum striis plumatis, instructis. Rectrices due medie 
in mari longissime, reflexe, in spiram contorte.” Dr. Sclater has 
just received an engraving of this bird from Holland, and has 
kindly drawn our attention to the remarkable similarity which 
exists between it and the plate in the ‘ Journal’ of the Philadelphia 
Academy (vol. ii. pl. 15.), representing Dzphyllodes wilsoni, 
a similarity so great that we think it scarcely possible the two 
supposed species can be otherwise than identical. It is of 
course hazardous to pronounce an opinion of this sort without 
actual comparison of the type specimens, but in this case 
we think Dr. Sclater cannot be mistaken. The only apparent 
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difference is in the heads of the two figures, that of D. wilsoni 
being clothed with black feathers, while in Schlegelia calva, as the 
name implies, it is bare, and of a bright cobalt-blue. We beg 
leave to suggest to Mr. Cassin that the Philadelphian specimen 
should be closely examined ; for, being a skin of “ native” pre- 
paration, it seems to us possible that the head of some other 
species might have been substituted instead of its own (which, 
when dry, and its brilliant colour faded, would doubtless not 
have presented a very sightly aspect), in the hope of improving 
the appearance of the specimen, and thus bettering its sale. 
Should this not be the case, and the Malays stand acquitted on 
the capital charge, we must conclude that the loss of the head- 
feathers is either seasonal or else the last stage undergone in the - 
bird’s progress to maturity ; for the rest of the splendid plumage 
appears equally perfect in both figures. At any rate, however, 
to Dr. Bernstein is due the discovery of the proper habitat, and 
of the female, of this very beautiful Bird of Paradise. 

In the same paper, Dr. Bernstein gives descriptions of four 
other new species, three from Waigiou, to wit, Arachnothera 
vagans, Zosterops fusca, and Corvus megarhynchus, and the 
fourth, Ptilopus ochrogaster from Batchian. 

Professor Schlegel has also an important notice (pp. 155-157) 
respecting Astur macrurus. This species was established by 
Temminck on a single example in immature plumage killed by 
Heer H. Pel on the Gold Coast, and now at Leyden. The spe- 
cimen was described by Dr. Hartlaub (Orn. W. Afr. p. 11) and 
also by Professor Schlegel (Mus. des Pays-Bas, Astures, p. 25), 
and bears a ticket marked “male” by Temminck himself. 
Lately another specimen, smaller than this, and apparently more 
adult in its plumage, has been received at Leyden from Heer 
Nagtglas, formerly Governor of the Dutch possessions on the 
coast of Guinea. This last Professor Schlegel now considers 
to be the true male of the species, and the example which 
served as Temminck’s type to be the female. From the de- 
scriptions of the two birds, and their measurements as given, 
we have little doubt that this opinion is correct. 
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6. AMERICAN. 


The Third Part of Mr. Elliot’s ‘ Monograph of the Tetrao- 
nine ’* has been published. It contains figures of 


Cupidonia cupido. Lagopus persicus 
Tetrao urogallus, » albus (summer plumage). 
Dendragapus richardsoni. P; » (winter plumage). 


The plate representing Lagopus persicus is copied from a 
drawing by Mr. Wolf of the type-specimen of this so-called 
species (which, we may remark, has never yet been described) in 
the British Museum. We have not the slightest doubt that 
the bird is only an accidentally pale variety of the common Red 
Grouse (L. scoticus), and that a wrong locality has been as- 
signed to it. A few years ago Mr. Leadbeater drew our atten- 
tion to a Grouse sent to him to be stuffed (we believe from Perth- 
shire), which was the very counterpart, in every respect, of the 
type of the so-called Lagopus persicus in the National Collec- 
tion. This “light-grey variety” was mentioned years ago by 
Mr. Selby as existing in the county of Durham (Ill. Brit. Orn. 
i, p. 429), and we are sorry Mr. Elliot has not, once and 
for ever, annihilated the “ bogus ” species founded upon it. 


Professor Baird continues the publication of his ‘ Review of 
American Birds’ in the same admirable manner which called 
forth our praises in the last number of this Journal (p. 229). 
That it will be the book of authority on North American orni- 
thology for a long time to come there can be little doubt. The 
immense series of specimens, whether only temporarily lent or 
deposited permanently (but the latter out of all proportion to 
the former) in the collection of the Smithsonian Institution, 
gives him an advantage such as probably no other ornithologist 
of what country soever has at any time previously enjoyed ; and 
the Professor, as our readers need not to be told, is not the man 
to neglect opportunities of this kind. We are almost inclined 
to regard this work as the precursor of a new era in natural 
history. Hitherto a zoologist has thought he has done very 

* In the notice of the two first Parts of this work in our last number 


(p. 229), the contents of Part I. were, by mistake, referred to Part II., 
and vice versd. 
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well if he has closely examined some half-dozen specimens, pre- 
senting the different appearances depending upon age, sex, or 
the like, of one species. He will now find, from an inspection 
of Professor Baird’s labours, that an acquaintance with a much 
larger number of individuals, especially from different localities, 
is requisite if he mtends to advance his science. One result of 
this attention to increased material, if generally followed, we 
suspect will be the very desirable one of nullifying the species- 
makers—species-makers, of course we mean, in a bad sense, for 
there are no more useful men, if they will but keep their hobbies 
under command. 

To criticize this work as it should be done, we frankly avow, 
is quite beyond our power now. We trust, either as it proceeds 
(and it has now attained a goodly bulk) or when it is concluded, 
to induce some of our contributors, whose personal acquaint- 
ance with Neogean forms is perhaps only inferior to Professor 
Baird’s, to offer our readers such a commentary upon it as will 
be worthy of their attention. We will now only stay to re- 
mark that the author, with the aid of Dr. W. Stimpson, has been 
subjecting the tongues of several species of different families, 
and especially of Cerebide, Mniotiltide, and Vireonide, to a mi- 
croscopical examination, the chief result of which is that Den- 
dreca tigrina is now removed into a genus by itself, under the 
name Perissoglossa, its lingual structure being so funda- 
mentally different from that of other members of the family 
as almost to warrant its entire removal from the Mniotiltide. 
Professor Baird introduces (p. 163) woodcut representations of 
this organ in birds belonging to nine different genera, and a 
comparison of the diagrams shows there is no lapsus lingue 
in speaking of Perissoglossa tigrina as having the tongue par 
excellence among its allies. 


XXXI.—Letters, Extracts from Correspondence, Notices, &e. 


Tue following letters have been received, addressed “To the 
Editor of the ‘ Ibis’ :— 
Takow, Formosa, 27 Feb., 1863. 
Sin,—.... Ducks and Teal were abundant in our lagoon 
throughout December and January, and the market was well 


